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three departments. The structure is rec- 
tangular in form, and is built around a 
court laid out in the form of a sunken Ital- 
ian garden with grass plots framed within 
privet hedge borders and gravel paths. 

At the east and west ends of the building 
on marble slabs set into the walls are ap- 
propriate inscriptions, and on the circular 
marble slabs set into the walls on the line 
of the third story are ten different designs 
in bas-relief, significant of the city's indus- 
tries and character. A marble fence sur- 
rounds the roof of the main building. 

The interior design is in keeping with 
that of the exterior. A grand staircase 
leads up to the main or second story in 



which are located among others the offices 
of the Mayor and Corporation Counsel, 
the Aldermanic Chamber, the City Court, 
etc. Particular care was taken to make 
the Aldermanic Chamber and Court Rooms 
on this floor complete from all practical, 
as well as artistic points of view. It is in- 
teresting to note the decorative use that 
has been made of lettering on the panel 
back of the judge's seat in the Court Room, 
an appropriate inscription having been 
chosen for the purpose in place of the usual 
supposedly ornamental design. 

In evey respect this building is notable 
— an example of that which is best in the 
architecture of today. 



TECHNICAL ART COURSES IN COLLEGES 4 

BY PROF. ELLSWORTH WOODWARD 
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I SHALL address my remarks especially 
to the belief that the influence of educa- 
tion is exerted from the topmost stratum 
downward — that is to say, that from the 
most generously educated may be expected 
wise counsel and guidance in the formation 
of educational plans. 

From this source we have best reason to 
hope for just equation of the many studies 
which enter into mental and spiritual 
training. 

With this in view I wish to inquire into 
the responsibility which the college has 
towards art as a study, to show how far on 
the whole it is from accepting responsibility 
and to suggest the lines of action which seem 
to me to promsie improvement of the situa- 
tion. 

I need not, at this time, enter into any 
lengthy argument as to the place which 
art occupies in the records of human thought 
and feeling. You are fully aware that no 
other means by which spirit has found 
expression bulks so large in the long per- 
spective of history. Note then that there 
are 620 American colleges recognized by 
the Bureau of Education. Statistics do 
not afford a perfectly sure guide, but I 



*A paper read at the Annual Convention of The American 
Federation of Arts, May 12, 13 and 14, 1915. 



find that 231 colleges include some form 
of art instruction. Eighteen of these ac- 
cord the equality of consideration with 
other humanities. 

If, as I have suggested, we may expect 
the college-bred to exercise a formative 
influence upon the social order, the fore- 
going statement as to the number of col- 
leges which afford no opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with art, goes far towards an 
explanation of the prevailing indifference 
in regard to art. 

For the purpose of this paper I am not 
so much thinking of the status of art in 
great cities where wealth creates oppor- 
tunity, the demands of which are met by 
art schools — and where also museums and 
rich shop-displays do their part in the 
training of public taste. 

Great cities take care of themselves. In 
the nature of things, however, great cities 
are few, and great as they are in them- 
selves are insignificant in comparison with 
the whole national population. 

My interest and sympathy is with the 
small cities, towns and villages in which 
live the vast majority. From these com- 
munities the universities and especially 
the state universities draw their pupils, 
their influence returns with the graduates 
to react upon the place they are thereafter 
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to call home and qualify their lives as 
citizens. 

Some here present know, and very pos- 
sibly have shared in the starved existence 
which the instinctive art impulse leads in 
such inhospitable surroundings as the 
average small community affords. You 
know something perhaps, of the effort and 
personal sacrifice which the members of 
the obscure and apologetic art club must 
sustain in securing a lecture or exhibit of 
art. If so, you are aware of how few there 
are from whom understanding and help 
may be hopefully solicited. If so, you will 
testify that those whose wealth, business 
activity and political influence give them 
eminence and natural leadership are most 
difficult to interest. This phenomenon has 
its explanation in a frankly confessed ig- 
norance of the subject and an entrenched 
opinion that art and all its works are the 
concern of those only who live by its 
practice. 

That it should be a humanity to be 
understood as a language of expression, a 
joy and resource to all is to many a novel 
idea. 

It is to this attitude of indifference, so 
widely prevalent, that I would have the 
college address itself, recognizing it as, in 
part, the result of its own remissness, and 
reformation of the situation a plain duty as 
far as it may be within its power. 

We do not begin to realize the impover- 
ishment we suffer and continue to permit, 
through the undeveloped instinct towards 
art expression of those gifted boys and girls 
who lack encouragement and opportunity 
for study. They are reared in an atmos- 
phere charged with urgency to succeed. 
This is, we concede, right enough, but a 
wrong lies in the fact that art is tradition- 
ally considered not to offer such hope. All 
teaching at the present period — with rare 
exception — at home and at school ignores 
the world-wide need of art and its indis- 
pensable part in cultured civilization. 

When college is entered the viewpoint 
is not changed — and it is here that I most 
strongly insist is seen the result of the fail- 
ure to present art as an immense world 
activity, with economic possibilities as well 
as social betterment. What are we not do- 
ing in every other possible intellectual 
activity to bring theoretical knowledge 



and practical technique into efficient union? 
But in this prodigious output of national 
success in material things, the need for 
beauty has been neglected by the institu- 
tions which should be most concerned. 
As it now is we leave this finer and higher 
work to the better trained and wiser 
nations to whom we must yield precedence 
in matters of taste. 

In this connection it is interesting to be 
reminded of the procedure at Budapest. 
Art study is included in the curriculum of 
the grade schools. A survey is maintained 
which takes immediate cognizance of special 
ability. Wider opportunity is supplied 
such pupils, who, if promise is maintained, 
are given the best specialized instruction 
and living maintenance if need be, at the 
public expense. This is followed by scholar- 
ships in foreign schools with urgent en- 
couragement for wide observation. Nor 
is this all. When the student returns to 
his native city, the needed money for es- 
tablishing him in the work of his craft is 
provided upon a long term with just in- 
terest. By such far-sighted policy the state 
utilizes its greatest asset, the talent of its 
youth, to such purpose that its art indus- 
tries are a conspicuous source of wealth 
and reputation. 

I am of the opinion, which grows stronger 
with time and wider observation, that the 
university should maintain a school of art 
and see to it that the connection between 
such training and its effective application 
to life, is complete. It seems at first an 
unwarrantable extension of the functions 
of the college. I will again remind you 
that this very thing is a commonplace in the 
usage of agriculture, commercial and eco- 
nomic welfare departments, and I know 
not what besides. The interest of these is 
not more pressing nor their return to the 
state more sure than in the field of art. 
Those colleges which are now content with 
courses in art history and criticism do not 
meet the situation adequately. I am too 
respectful of a good teacher of history not 
to be grateful for this form of art instruc- 
tion; indeed I think it indispensable; but 
all the same I am very sure that such un- 
related dwelling upon the completed past 
has only negative results. At its best it is 
a cultural study, from which may be ex- 
pected a personal resource of pleasure in 
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works of art. This is much, but unsup- 
ported by practice in the arts, does not 
stimulate that interest in the living present 
which seeks through love of it to find a 
symbol which shall endure. The art which 
is an expression of national spirit, springs 
from contact with contemporaneous life 
and is the expression of its finer essence. 
William Dean Howell has said, "We are 
beginning to find out that the art which 
does not make friends with need must per- 
ish. To take art from the many and leave 
them no joy in their work and to give it 
to the few to whom it can bring no joy in 
their idleness is an error which kills." 

It is possible that in large cities where 
successful schools of art are otherwise 
maintained, a chair of art in the college 
may be sufficient; especially if affiliation 
with the outside school can be developed. 
But the exigencies of schedule will be more 
than likely to stand in the way of fruitful 
results. 

In the lesser cities and college towns the 
duty of the college is clear. The only op- 
portunity which the college student is 
likely ever to have, is that which the col- 
lege affords. If it is lacking, the graduate 
has not only lost a right and a great per- 
sonal benefit, but what is equally impor- 
tant, he will remain unresponsive and in- 
effectual in his relations to the needs of his 
community where the interests of art are 
involved. 

I am solicitous that my thesis shall find 
its point here, even at the risk of wearisome 
repetition. The college- trained man and 
woman at the hour of their first intellectual 
maturity and awakened interest in the 
interrelation of social forces, should find 
art in proper balance with other factors of 
cultural civilization, and realize that it is 
not only an object of historic interest but 
also a vitalized activity in national growth. 
I cannot but be sensible that I owe my 
place on this programme to the fact that I 
represent for the moment an institution in 
the far South in which art has been fostered 
with a quite unusual generosity. I shall 
take advantage, perhaps unwarrantably, 
of the opportunity thus given to exhibit 
this institution as a concrete illustration of 
the working out of the principles for which 
I contend. 
The situation in New Orleans is not un- 



usual — indeed it is a duplicate of the con- 
ditions that prevail in most places outside 
the industrial centers. What was done 
under the circumstances is, however, un- 
usual and interesting. 

Thirty years ago the reorganization of 
Tulane University gave its administration 
the opportunity to assess the needs of the 
"New South," as the phrase then was, and 
project an educational scheme which would 
address itself to new conditions, present 
and to come. 

The Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia had made it clear in the eastern cities 
that industrial development could not 
proceed without art training in taste. This 
object lesson was heeded in Tulane. Art 
was made an obligatory study in the 
curriculum. 

The foundation of Newcomb College 
followed immediately and a still greater 
stress was given the subject in that college. 
Only a few years passed before it became 
apparent that the social value of art could 
have but a slow and unsatisfactory growth 
towards acceptance without some con- 
vincing application to industry. The city 
afforded no such outlet, for such manufac- 
ture as we possessed made no call upon 
taste. The college met the situation by 
establishing industries and assuming the 
burden of disposing of the output. 

The machinery of the necessary organi- 
zation is complex and burdensome, but it 
has been assumed by insensible degrees 
and is not too greatly felt, especially as there 
has been no important change in the per- 
sonnel of the faculty. We believe that the 
advantage to art not alone in the definite- 
ness of purpose in teaching but also in the 
respect, which is apparent, in the attitude 
of the community towards art as a reason- 
able subject, is sufficient to compensate for 
all vexations. 

Art has been transformed before the 
eyes of an indifferent public from a sub- 
ject of ornamental trifling to one of serious 
economic meaning. And let me say to 
those who think that the college is no place 
for industrial commercialism that the test 
of all education lies in its application to the 
needs of life. Pure philosophy and theory 
are pure moonshine unless they square 
with the lives we have to live, enabling us 
the better to perform the duties that we 
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cannot and do not wish to escape. If we 
wish our subject to be respected we must 
show that it is capable of bearing its share 
of the world's work. 

If I seem to be giving voice to platitudes, 
my defence must be that my experience has 
been formed in contending for a living 
form of art of wide application. My evan- 
gel is not directed towards communities 
of established artistic momentum, but is 
aimed at colleges whose influence is the 
sole means of reaching that immense soci- 
ety wholly innocent of any knowledge of 
art whatever. It would not be difficult to 
show that the higher forms of art expression 
dealing with creative composition in paint- 
ing and sculpture which we usually dignify 
by the title "Fine Arts," find their support 
on the broad base of industrialism. There 
is no performance unless those be found to 
pay the piper. 

The college, accordingly, which admits 
the theory and practice of fine art as a 
proper cultural subject and feels the lesser 
arts to be outside its dignity should first be 
assured that the basis of public sympathy 



and support is already prepared. There 
is yet another aspect of this discussion 
which cannot be denied a moment's con- 
sideration. 

In a country as immense as ours in which 
climatic and geographical differences exert 
their influence, it is, or should be, manifest 
that art expression will assume wide vari- 
ety of application. Out of these various 
conditions which background our lives, 
grows love and loyalty to locality — the 
genius loci which is the essence of art as 
well as of patriotism. The land of the palm 
and orange, of arid plains and towering 
mountains must find their true expression 
through the hearts of their indwellers. The 
art of Millet and Rembrandt confirm this, 
and show how precious is talent thus 
fostered to express a nation's sentiment. 

The South and West are both sufferers in 
that this genius loci has lacked the awaken- 
ing stimulus. 

The college, as I see it, is the power 
which should awaken this force and nourish 
that love of beauty finding in it a resource 
of incalculable value. 



WITH VERONESE IN VENICE 
By Elmer E. Garnsey 
With Veronese in Venice, how the dreams 
Of vanished splendors gild the crumbling walls, 
Where amber pictures glow in dark'ning halls 
Above the Adriatic tide that gleams 
With painters' visions, and the sunset beams. 
His soaring colonnades old Rome recalls, 
Ere vandal hordes flung wide their smoking palls 
O'er Tiber's banks, above the high triremes. 

But new-world hands by art triumphant led 
Have reared again the columned dreams of yore; 
And late, in Washington, I bared my head 
Beneath a portico whose arches soar 
Full Roman height, flame-tipped with sunset red, 
Above the locomotive's muffled roar. 



